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WINTER 1991 


Fishermen look ahead to healthy winter chinook run 


WAVES FROM THE PAST — Float houses and netrack at Tongue Point, about 1890. 
- Scows in distance are fish buyers. Note all the gillnetters are sail-powered. 


Net pen vandalism no prank 


More than 30,000 immature 
spring chinook salmon were re- 
leased into the waters of Youngs 
Bay in late October when ropes 


i holding three net pens were cut. 


“It wasn’t just an innocent 
prank,” said fish buyer Ivan Lar- 
sen, owner of Tide Point Grocery, 
where the pens are located. 

Part of the Clatsop Economic 
Development Committee Fisheries 
Project, now in its second year, the 
net pens were holding the last fish 
from the 1990 batch, according to 
Jim Hill, director of the project. 

Some 400,000 eggs a year are 
brought here from the Oregon De- 
partment of Fish and Wildlife’s 
Willamette Fish Hatchery near 
Oakridge. The fish are raised in 
the pens on the south side of the 
bay, then released at different 


times to discover which batch 
yields the most returns. 

This batch of fish was not due 
to be released until March, after 
reaching the smolt stage. Now, the 
juvenile salmon will have to fend 
for themselves, and it is not known 
how many of the fish will survive. 

It is feared some may have be- 
come trapped in the nets as they 
sank into the water. 

The fisheries project is of great 
benefit to area fishermen, commer- 
cial and sport alike, and this un- 
daunted act of senseless vandalism 
is a grave blow to both groups. 

The value of the loss is estimat- 
ed at more than $65,000, not in- 
cluding the extensive loss of scien- 
tific information resulting from the 
thoughtless disruption of the exper- 
iment. 


Lower Columbia late fall season not one of the best... see page 6 


Winter gillnet season on the 
Columbia River should 
be as good as last year 


After a disappointing fall season, Lower Co- 
lumbia gillnetters are looking forward to another 
healthy run of winter chinook salmon. 

The Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife 
says the 1991 winter season, which will be set at 
the Columbia River Compact meeting in Port- 
land January 29, should be of about the same ca- 
liber as last year, and that’s good news for gillnet 
fishermen. 

Gillnetters caught nearly 19,000 spring chi- 
nook from a strong total run during the 1990 sea- 
son, the second best catch on record, second only 
to the 21,400 landed in 1941. 

Meanwhile, certain species of salmon contin- 
ue to decline, and seven have recently been 
placed on the Sensitive Species list by the 
ODF&W. The department said it was providing 
an “early warning” to concerned parties of a pos- 
sible upgrade to threatened status. 

The National Marine Fisheries Service de- 
cides in April whether to add the Snake River 
chinook and sockeye — as well as a run of coho 


Story continues on page 4 


Sally the 
As Salmon Says... 


“Five or six years ago there 
were only about 4,000 harbor 
seals and California sea lions 
here on the Lower Columbia. 
Today there are so many, I lost 
track at 18,000! Now they want 
observers to protect them, but 
what about all the fish they take 
from fishermen’s nets?” 
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Fishermen and environmentalists alike are 


happy as Congress says “No” to oil drilling 


It could happen: Bristol Bay fishermen should be 
prepared for another workout during ’91 season 


“Sally the Salmon” Competition was a special part 


of the annual Astoria Regatta celebration 
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today’s important issues. 


A wild grass is threatening to cover the pristine 
habitat of Washington’s Willapa Bay 
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The Columbia River Gillnetter is the pilot of the 
Lower Columbia River Commercial Fishing 
Industry, keeping fishermen and the public in touch with 
The advertisements which 
appear make it possible to publish this paper, and we 
hope you will, in return, patronize and thank the people 
who support our livelihood. 
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OBSERVERS: Fiszermen Have THerr HaNps Tip 





Even though we really don’t have a choice, gillnet- 
ters could end up benefitting from a planned observer 
program sponsored by the National Marine Fisheries Ser- 
vice, which is designed to collect data from interactions 
with our friends the marine mammals. 

Beginning with the Columbia River winter chinook 
season coming just next month, 30 observers will be 
placed on the fishing grounds, shuttling around the gill- 
net fleet, watching closely for any contact with seals or 
sea lions. 

This has fishermen rightfully wary — the last time 
they cooperated in a study, in the early 1980s, the infor- 
mation was used against them — and brought about a 
“Category 1” listing with the NMFS. 

But, this could be our only hope of being re- 
classified as a Category 2 fishery. 

And they are serious about their marine mammals. 
Joe Scordino, assistant chief of fisheries management for 
the NMFS, forewarns: “If our sampling gets screwed up, 
you guys may suffer the consequences. It’s your choice. 
If you don’t cooperate, all we can do is report to Con- 
gress, ‘the fishermen are not cooperating,’ ” he told a 
group of fishermen. 

If it’s the facts they want, then it’s the facts they’ll 
get. 

Gillnetters know that it’s very seldom when a marine 
mammal becomes entangled in a net. I for one, have 
been fishing on the Columbia River for just about 60 
years, and have caught a total of 3 harbor seals, and no 
sea lions at all. If you were to try to shoot at one, I 
wish you luck — they are crafty little mammals, and it’s 
not easy to aim from a rocking boat. 

When the sun sets, fishermen are essentially at their 
mercy, because you can hear them but you can’t see 
them. 

Gillnetters know that it is difficult to consider these 
mammals a threatened or endangered species, when there 
are seemingly hundreds of them around. You can hear 
them bark for miles. The amount of fish that they steal 
from fishermen’s nets is unbelievably high, especially 
when you consider the damaging economic loss — you 
don’t get much for bloody heads and tails. 

Gillnetters know these facts are necessary if we are to 
ever be re-classified as having “occasional interactions” 
with the mammals. The environmentally-minded Con- 
gress will be tough to sway, but we’re confident the facts 





This is the old Columbia River pilot boat Eagle. Shown 
here in 1912, the wooden craft escorted many ships 
up and down the great river in its day. 


will speak for themselves. 

Within the last five years, populations of seals and 
sea lions on the Lower Columbia have increased in leaps 
and bounds — from some 4,000 to more than 18,000 to- 
day. Each one of them is stealing pounds and pounds of 
good food from the nation’s dinner table, as well as lots 
of cash from fishermen’s pockets, and that’s just not 
right. 

They roam the river from the mouth almost to Port- 
land, hungrily following runs of winter salmon and 
smelt. About ten years back, one climbed aboard a barge 
and went through the Bonneville Locks to see what the 
Indians were doing. 

I have no doubt this observer program will confirm 
what we have been saying all along. We take very few 
marine mammals in our gillnets, but they take more 
than a few fish from us. One or two fish here, two or 
three fish there — it makes a big difference on the bot- 
tom line — and fishermen are getting the short end of 
the stick. 

But we are not alone. Sport fishermen are beginning 
to feel the bite as well. 

Clearly, something needs to be done, before the seal 
and sea lion populations become totally unmanageable. 


—Don Riswick 
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The time has come once again for 
gillnet fishermen everywhere to be on 
their guard. 

It seems every so often certain 
groups of people in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Alaska and California, frustrated 
from their past lack of success, look to 
commercial fishermen when they’re lay- 
ing the blame for the lack of fish. 

In Alaska, there is a push for cut- 
backs in commercial fishing seasons so 
more kings will return to the spawning 
rivers. 

California voters were unashamedly 
misled this past election, seeing pictures 
of unregulated high-seas fishermen — 
and voting to ban gillnetting (by Ameri- 
can fishermen) within 3 miles of shore. 

The trend is clearly to ban all gillnet- 
ting along the entire Pacific coastline. 

Instead of working on the problems 
really affecting our fish runs, like water 
flow, temperature and seal populations, 
gillnetters are always singled out and 
constantly attacked as the “bad guys.” 

We’ ve been through this fight before, 
and we’re well prepared to defend and pro- 
tect our livelihood. We will have facts 
to support our cause, and we won’t have 
to mislead the voting public to get our 
point across. 

The Endangered Species Act should 
not change fish run management today, 
by the Columbia River Compact. For 
years now, the Compact has regularly cut 
back or done away with certain seasons 
to protect the same fish that are now be- 
ing considered for the endangered list. 

For example, there has been no sum- 
mer salmon season since 1964, and no 
upriver spring run since 1977. People in 
the Northwest can consider themselves 
fortunate to have a team of the Com- 
pact’s caliber managing our fish runs. 

In the meantime, I would ask all con- 
cemed people to urge their congressman 
or representative to support a program to 
control the increasing populations of har- 
bor seals and sea lions on our coast. 


—Jack Marincovich 








on the Columbia, to the Endangered Spe- 
cies list. 

The effects of this designation would 
be particularly far-reaching for many peo- 
ple from all walks of life in the North- 
west, perhaps even more devastating than 
the spotted owl listing. 

“There is no question that this is 
even worse than the (spotted) owl,” says 
Oregon Senator Bob Packwood. 

Major fish species included on the 
sensitive list are the chum salmon; the 
Columbia River and south coast coho; 
fall chinook salmon on the Lower Co- 
lumbia, the south coast and the Snake; as 
well as the spring chinook salmon on the 
Snake. 

In the meantime, a four-state, 26- 
member task force formed by Oregon 
Senator Mark Hatfield has been meeting 
at the “Salmon Summit” in Boise, in an 
attempt to put together a compromise 
plan for protecting both the salmon and 
the economy of the Northwest, while 
avoiding the political melee that resulted 
with the spotted owl. 

The panel will also try to find out 
what’s happened to all the fish — com- 
mercial fishermen sure aren’t catching 
them all. Some 16 million salmon of 
several different species used to come 
back to the mighty Columbia in the 
1930s — now only about 2.5 million 
typically return. 

And just 300,000 of those are consid- 
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Many CRFPU members serve on various agencies and advisory boards. i 

Members are encouraged to contact individuals regarding 
specific issues, or call the Union office. 


LOWER RIVER SNAG FUND — Don Riswick, 325-2507; 


Phillip Johnson, 325-5546. 


PACIFIC FISHERIES MANAGEMENT COUNCIL — Kent Martin, 


1989 Advisor, 206/795-3920. 


PACIFIC MARINE FISHERIES COMMISSION — Jack Marincovich, 


325-2504. 


OREGON LICENSE LIMITATION BOARD — Roger Jolma, 503/728-2709; 


Alan Takalo, 503/458-6654. 


CLATSOP ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL — Jack Marincovich, 
325-2504; Henry Boyd, 325-7525; Eldon Korpela, 325-2717. 


COLUMBIA RIVER GILLNETTERS’ WIVES — Brenda Wall, 458-6614; 


Darliss Hyke, 728-3859. 
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Salmon: running for their liVES continued 





ered wild salmon. Most Columbia River 
salmon are bred and raised in hatcheries 
before being released into the wild. 

The Salmon Summit task force, 
which Hatfield inaugurated but does not 
sit on, includes representatives from near- 
ly every interest group, including our 
own Salmon for All. State and federal 
agencies responsible for protecting the 
salmon such as the Corps of Engineers, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
the Oregon Dept. of Fish & Wildlife and 
the National Marine Fisheries Service, 
also have a seat at the summit table. 

Much of the time, history has shown 
these agencies have responded to dwin- 
dling salmon stocks by building more 
hatcheries, which keeps the numbers 
high but doesn’t do much to help the 
wild runs. Biologists are worried some 
important gene pools could be weakened 
or lost when the hatchery fish interbreed 
with wild stocks, and the fish, over time, 
could lose their instinctive drive to sur- 
vive in the wild. 

In November, the summit panel ap- 
proved a proposal which will provide re- 
turning wild fish with enough water at 
crucial times to carry them to the sea, 
and guide them back again. 

The proposal, called a “firm fishload 
Carrying capacity,” is designed to ensure 
an adequate supply of water for the pas- 
sage of enough wild salmon — even in 
poor water years — to restore the fish 

Article continues on page 19 
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Congress affirms moratorium on oil, gas drilling 


WASHINGTON, DC — Although the 
Bush Administration isn’t too happy 
about it, Congress has re-affirmed its deci- 
sion to keep large tracts of coastal waters 
free of oil and gas exploration for at least 
another year. 

While the White House has been in- 
sisting for years that domestic exploration 
is necessary to quench our seemingly in- 
satiable thirst for oil products, the Middle 
East crisis has given that side of the argu- 
ment a new weapon. 

But it wasn’t enough to sway Wash- 
ington’s “anti-oil” lawmakers who would 
have none of it — and have had none of it 
during the past decade — much to the dis- 
may of President Bush. 

Congress has stymied further develop- 
ment of extensive areas of potential ex- 
ploration by large oil companies the past 
ten years by refusing, in its annual appro- 
priations bills, to permit the Department 
of the Interior to follow through on lease 
sales. 

“Opening these areas is not going to 
solve either the immediate problem or the 
long-term problem,” said Lisa Speer, a 
coastal expert at the Natural Resources 
Defense Council and one of millions of 
environmentalists applauding the move. 

But a spokesman for the Interior De- 
partment says Mr. Bush, the self- 
proclaimed “environmental President,” 
isn’t among the proponents. Such a deci- 
sion, he believes, can only lead to more 
oil imports and more dependence on for- 
eign fuel sources. 

“If the image of troops over in Ku- 
wait that people see in the nightly news 
and the morning newspapers is not strong 
enough to change people, then I am not 
sure what is,” says Steven Goldstein. 

The decision came at a meeting which 
resolved differences between House and 
Senate bills appropriating money for the 
Interior Department, which administrates 
the sales of offshore leases to various 
large oil companies. It was looked at not 
as a compromise, but as a bold, clear-cut 
move to halt further oil development. 

President Bush again tried to gain 
some ground for his cause last summer, 
installing a set of protections for the West 
Coast, the Florida Keys and New Eng- 
land’s Georgia Banks, hoping that restric- 


tions placed on other areas would be lift- three-area suggestion. 

ed. Given that the move was boldly made 
But that didn’t happen. in the face of soaring oil prices and the 
Congress’ action directly affects some tense Middle East situation, the likeli- 

135 million acres of the continental shelf, hood of the oil moratorium being extend- 

greatly expanding the president’s original ed beyond the set year is high. L 


The Columbia River Fishermen’s Protective Union 
would like to extend an open invitation to join us. 
Like many organizations, we depend upon membership 
dues to keep afloat and in touch with the important issues 
facing fishermen on the Lower Columbia in the 1990s. 
From the environment to the government, it’s clear 
we do need a union that represents fishermen! 

Now more than ever! 


Attend our meetings — we can’t be a true voice 
of the fishermen without your support. 


Yearly dues are $150, and 
include a subscription to the 

Columbia River Gillnetter. 

Use the clip-out on page 36. 
Thank you for your support! 





FISHERMEN, SELF-EMPLOYED, & SMALL BUSINESSES 


A Group Health Insurance Program 
A $25 Monthly State of Oregon Tax Credit ($300/yr.) 
A Competitive Premiums 
A Tax Saving Ideas For ‘90 
A Capital construction accounts set-up by 3/1/91 
A Sep-IRA’s & Regular IRA’s set-up by 3/1/91 
or 4/15/91 depending on your tax filing date 


CALL NOW FOR DETAILS: 503/861-1135 


Dan M. Roberts 


Registered Representative 










855 Lewis Street, Warrenton, OR_ 97146 
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An almost disastrous late fall season 
has left many Columbia River Gillnetters 
with empty nets — and empty pocket- 
books. 

After last season’s plentiful run of 
more than 225,000 early stock and some 
435,000 late stock coho, fishermen 
caught a total of just 44,000 this year, 
one of the poorest catches on record. 

“T think the seals ate most of my 
catch, anyway,” commented one Astoria 
gillnetter. 

Showings on the true lower Colum- 
bia River near Astoria were very poor, ac- 
cording to the Oregon Department of Fish 


COLUMBIA 
TRAVEL 


382 Twelfth Street 
Astoria, Oregon 
325-1531 
738-3352 
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of Travel Agents 


Van Dusen 
Beverages 


A local business supporting 
the commercial 
fishing industry 


500 29th Street 
Astoria, OR 
325-2362 





& Wildlife. The majority of the catch 
numbers reportedly come from the upriver 
districts. 

The 1990 late fall season on the river 
opened Tuesday, September 18, and con- 
tinued to Halloween night, with weekend 
closures and a limited number of weekday 
openings. The last three weeks, fishing 
time was curtailed to just two days per 
week. 

Some 34,000 chinook salmon were 
netted this year, a significant improve- 
ment over the some 14,000 caught in 
1989. 

About 2600 white sturgeon and 


Knutsen 
INSURANCE 


Marine Insurance 
at Competitive Prices 


Since 1919 


Gillnetters & Dories 


Call 325-1541 
for a Quotation 


968 Commercial Street, Astoria 
1555 N. Roosevelt, Seaside 


738-8455 








Late fall season not one of the best 


Poor coho showing leaves fishermen with empty nets 


2300 green sturgeon were caught by gill- 
netters this season, while some 550 chum 
salmon found their way to fishermen’s 
hatches. 

Seasonably warm weather made for 
slim pickings in the Area 2-S fishery, 
which commenced Friday, August 24. 
Prior to the final week, just 1400 upriver 
chinook had been landed, while catches 
improved somewhat the last few days. 

The Columbia River Compact will 
meet Tuesday, January 29, at the new 
ODF&W offices in Portland to set dates 
for the winter 1991 fishing season. For 
more information, see page 29. L 


Tule numbers remain low 


The lowest number of tules in 25 
years returned to the Columbia River last 
fall, marking the third straight year of de- 
cline for the species. 

The Oregon Department of Fish & 
Wildlife lists about 65,000 tule chinook 
as returnees to the lower Columbia sys- 
tem in 1990. Don Schwartz, a biologist 
for the fisheries department, says he can’t 
remember a smaller run in the past 25 
years. 

No one can explain the sharp decline 
in tule numbers, but over-fishing and en- 
vironmental pollution have been ruled out 
as probable causes. “We’ve got very poor 
survival in the estuary or the ocean. We 
don’t know why,” says Steve King, fish 
biologist on the Columbia. 


A full-service bank 
With a tradition of strength 
and hometown trust 


Main Branch — 1122 Duane, Astoria 
Warrenton Branch — 1601 E. Harbor 
Seaside Branch — 301 Avenue ‘A’ 
Cannon Beach Branch — 123 Hemlock Street 

















DEPEND ON U.S. FOR 





EVERY FINANCIAL NEED. 


It’s a whole new financial world out there. 


One filled with so many options and plans for your money that it’s 


tough to know where to turn. 


That’s where US. Bank’s size and experience—not to mention our 
track record—can help. In virtually every financial matter, large or 
small. Call US. today. We're all the financial advisor you need. 


987 Duane Street, Astoria 
503/325-1260 


(2¥ coun HOUSING LENDER Member ED.LC. 
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Tule trapping program 
is a great success 


In an attempt to enhance the plum- 
meting runs of “tule” chinook salmon on 
the Columbia River, the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Fish and Wildlife’s tule trapping 
program has produced nearly 30 million 
eggs for hatchery production programs. 

The eggs were taken last autumn 
from fish traps in tributaries in both Ore- 
gon and Washington — including Plymp- 
ton and Skamokawa Creek, Willamette 
Falls, and the Kalama, Toutle and Grays 
rivers. 

Tule runs on the Columbia have been 
markedly low this past year, while nor- 
mal amounts range from about 100,000 
to 300,000 salmon. 

Steve King, ODF&W fish biologist, 
says that without the trapping operation, 
just 60 percent of the needed eggs would 
have been collected. 


Sailing gillnetter gets top marks 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA — 
Astoria’s own replica of a turn-of-the- 
century sailing Columbia River Gillnetter 
scored top marks at the 1990 Classic Boat 
Festival here last summer. 

Competing with more than 100 other 
festival entries, the gillnetter captured the 
award for Best Replica. 

Thought to be the first such craft to 
be built since the early 1900’s, the gill- 
netter, complete with butterfly sail, was 
re-created in 1989 by two local ship- 
wrights. 

The gillnetter is sponsored by the Co- 
lumbia River Maritime Museum. 








Misleading anti-gillnet campaign nets victory for sports 


“Doris Allen” bill convinces California voters to ban all gillnets in ocean waters 


They say a picture is worth a thousand words. It was 
also worth several hundred thousand votes in the California 
state election this past November, as an important anti- 
gillnet initiative has been passed by a majority of voters. 

Touting explicit pictures of Asian high-seas fishermen 
reeling in their unregulated gillnets with signs of “Save the 
Dolphins, Save the Whales,” proponents of Proposition 
132 successfully convinced thousands of California voters 
to do something about it. 

While supporters of the bill, cleverly titled the “Marine 
Resources Protection Act,” are proudly savoring their victo- 
ry, the news of the passage has left a bitter taste in the 
mouths of commercial fishermen, who know the battle was 
lost because the public was vastly misinformed and unbe- 
lievably misled. 

And because fishermen were essentially caught with 
their pants down while sharp environmental pencils were at 
work — first getting the necessary pre-election signatures, 
then the necessary votes. 

If you were shown a shocking video of (completely un- 
regulated) foreign fishermen “stripping the seas” of various 
marine life such as dolphins and porpoises with their miles- 
long gillnets and then were told if you vote yes on Proposi- 
tion 132 you will help stop it, how would you vote? 

“You could even have (commercial) fishermen who ha- 
ven’t been paying attention to the issue come in, and think 
it is a good thing and vote for it,” said Rob Ross, spokes- 
person for the California Fisheries and Seafood Institute, 
who agrees the initiative wording was misleading. 

What the proponents of the measure failed to mention is 
that the bill actually will put many (very regulated) Ameri- 
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Ivan & Sheila Larsen, prop. 


can fishermen out of a job and take food off their table, 
while the largely unmonitored foreign fleets will continue to 
hack away at the unprotected marine mammals and other 
sealife. 

The far-reaching initiative, sponsored by California As- 
semblywoman Doris Allen, has banned the use of all gill 
and trammel nets within three miles of the Southern Cali- 
fornia coastline, from Point Arguello south to the Mexican 
border and including the Channel Islands. It also puts a per- 
manent ban on gillnets along the entire Northern and Cen- 
tral California coastline. 

All of this can only be overturned by another initiative 
on the next ballot. 

Allen, who is not a popular figure among commercial 
fishermen, is a staunch member of the Committee to Ban 
Gillnets, a committee which has consistently (and senseless- 
ly) linked the high-seas foreign fishermen with the highly- 
regulated Southern California gillnet fishermen. 

Allen has been pushing strong and hard for a statewide 
ban on gillnetting for several years, but this is her first suc- 
cessful attempt at curtailing the fishery. 

And fishermen fear there is more to come. 

“She’s not just going to lay back and rest on her lau- 
rels,” said one fisherman. “Next election she’ll put some- 
thing on the ballot to ban it altogether,” he added. “And she 
could win.” 

The initiative includes a controversial buy-back pro- 
gram, called a “special provision for compensating” gillnet- 
ters who will be forced off the water by January 1, 1994, 
But, interestingly enough, it is commercial fishermen, not 
the voters, who will be picking up most of the tab for the 
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buyout program. 

The cost of California gill and tram- 
mel net permits will substantially in- 
crease over the next three years, generat- 
ing a good part of the some $5 million 
needed to compensate the uprooted fisher- 
men. 

In 1990, a commercial gillnet license 
cost California fishermen $250. That fee 
will double to $500 in 1991, $750 in 
1992 and $1,250 in 1993, the final year 
for the fishery unless a successful appeal 
is launched. 

According to Steve Sander, a legisla- 
tive policy researcher, the California De- 
partment of Fish and Game issued some 
400 gill and trammel net permits to fish- 
ermen in 1990. 

Beginning January 1, 1991, each rec- 
reational and commercial fisherman who 
plans to fish the waters between Point 
Arguello and the Mexican border will also 
be required to purchase a $3 ““Marine Re- 
sources Protection Stamp,” the proceeds 
from which would go toward the buyback 
program. 

California legislative analysts project 
that about $3.4 million of the estimated 
$5 million will be needed to pay gillnet- 
ters a one-time amount, based upon the 
“ex-vessel value” of its catch during sea- 
sons 1983 through 1987. 

Unless the initiative is appealed, all 
California gillnet permits will have to be 
surrendered between July 1, 1993 and Jan- 
uary 1, 1994. 





- TURBULENT DISPUTE KILLS SMOLTS, CLOSES HATCHERY 


NEWPORT — After spending more than $1 million to double its fish- 
raising Capacity at its hatchery here, OreAqua has been forced to kill more 
than 2 million smolts and sell them as fertilizer because it could no longer 
afford to feed them. 

After a fierce financial bout with investors which resulted in the fore- 
closure of Oregon Salmon, Inc., OreAqua’s parent company, the Newport 
facility was closed and dismantled in November, and the some 100,000 
coho that could return here next summer may have to fend for themselves. 

According to hatchery general manager Dick Severson, OreAqua had 
initially hoped to produce some $15 million for the state’s economy — 
but high costs and limited operating funds took their toll on the small 
ocean fish ranching business. When the projected 120,000 coho salmon 
failed to return to the hatchery in 1989, (just 15,000 found their way 
back), the company’s money problems became much worse. 

“It’s very depressing,” said Severson. ““We made tremendous accom- 
plishments and most people don’t recognize what this company has done 
for the state.” 

Times had been so tough, OreAqua could not afford to release the 
millions of fingerlings at its hatchery, and was forced to adopt a statewide 
“Adopt-a-Salmon” program, where a $3 donation would pay to free a smolt 
into the wild. For fifteen dollars, five smolts would be released. About 
two million fish were released through the successful program, but another 
two million smolts had to be killed. 

About 200 mature coho have made their way back to the hatchery 
since October 24, when the Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife took 
over fish-collection duties at the site. Rather than let them wander aim- 
lessly up the Yaquina River, the department thoughtfully moved in to col- 
lect the returning fish — even though OreAqua still owes ODF&W more 
than $75,000 for fish-tagging fees and other services. 

Weyerhaeuser, which created OreAqua in the 1970’s, has taken over the 
maintenance responsibilities at the abandoned hatchery, but has made no 
plans for next year’s returning salmon. 
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Bristol Bay prediction for 
91 is cautiously optimistic 


Bristol Bay fishermen should be prepared for anything — including another 
big run of red salmon on the famous bay this coming season — say preliminary figures from the 
Fisheries Research Institute of Alaska. 

Dr. Don Rogers, director of FRI, is predicting more than 37 million sockeye will return to 
the bay this year, with a catch for fishermen approaching the 25 million mark or more. Rog- 
ers insists the figures are still “very preliminary, and will remain so until we see Fish @ 
Game’s final figures for the year,” he says. 

But, in 1990, FRI was much less pessimistic at predicting the size of the run than was the 
Alaska Department of Fish & Game, which estimated about 30-34 million fish would make 
their way through the cold waters of the Bering Sea. 

Actually, almost 45 million red salmon came back, second only to 1983. Thanks to its 
Port Moller test fishery program, FRI was able to correctly up its prediction to over 40 mil- 
lion by the beginning of June last year — and wasn’t far off the actual mark. 


There may be plenty of salmon, but there won't be any drilling for oil on Bristol 
Bay in 1991 as the House Interior Appropriations Subcommittee has approved a one-year ex- 
tension moratorium on all oil leases in the North Aleutian Basin (which includes the fish-rich 
waters of Bristol Bay) purchased by oil companies several years ago. Originally passed by 
Congress after the Exxon Valdez accident, the moratorium decision was up for re-evaluation 
this past summer. 

“The environmental risks are too high and the potential energy benefits too low to let Bris- 
tol Bay leases be developed,” says a spokesman from the Alaska Dept. of Fisheries. 
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Cook Inlet catch 
worst since 1984 


Fishermen on Cook Inlet were 
not as fortunate as their Bristol 
Bay counterparts this summer. 

By mid-September, well after 
the traditional peak of the run, 
3,571,258 sockeye had been 
harvested in upper Cook Inlet. It 
was the worst catch on the Inlet 
in six years, says the Alaska 
Department of Fish & Game. 

Interestingly, this year’s catch 
was also the seventh best in 
history — but fishermen gene- 
rally turned in only average 
seasons, especially when com- 
pared with 1987, when Inlet 
fishermen reeled in well over 9 
million sockeye. 

One set-net area was closed in 
mid-season due to poor escape- 
ment in the Kasilof River. 

Upper Cook Inlet fishermen 
caught 551,241 pink salmon, 
358,604 chinook, 16,074 chums 
and 470,550 coho — also average 
catches for the Inlet. 

Lower Cook Inlet, closed much 
of the season due to poor es- 
capement, tallied a catch of just 
194,163 sockeye, 310,855 pinks, 
1,164 chinook, 6,766 chums and 
1,482 coho. 
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Fishermen getting short end of stick 


Japanese price fixing has put a “Kink” in Bristol Bay profits 


Bristol Bay fishermen 
have lost more than $400 
million in catch value the 
past two fishing seasons, 
according to a spokesman 
from the Alaska Indepen- 
dent Fishermen’s Market- 
ing Association. 

Even though the value of 
the 1990 catch in the bay 
could set an all-time 
record (depending upon 
how much the remaining 
supply is sold for), fisher- 
men feel they could be 
getting the short end of 
the stick. 

And the sad part is, they 
may be powerless to do 
anything about it. 

“We're getting snock- 
ered by the price,” says 
Mitch Kink, Executive Di- 
rector of AIFMA, in ref- 
erence to the current $1 
per pound fishermen have 
received for their ’90 
catches. 

The last two seasons on 
Bristol Bay, gillnetters 
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have been paid just $1 per 
pound for their prized sal- 
mon when the initial pay- 
off checks were signed, af- 
ter getting $2.25 in 1988. 

Most bay fishermen got 
at least a 25-cent bonus in 
1989, while some indepen- 
dent fishermen, fishing for 
cash processors, received 
$1.35 right from the start 
of the season. 

Reportedly, some of 
these top independent 
fishermen were given all- 
expense-paid trips to the 
Orient and Europe in ad- 
dition to the extra dime 
per pound. 

At the time of this writ- 
ing, however, most fisher- 
men have been paid just 
one dollar per pound for 
their 1990 catches. 

And Mitch Kink, for one, 
isn’t too happy about it. 

AIFMA, one of the larg- 
est fishing groups in Alas- 
ka, sent Kink to Washing- 
ton D.C. last fall to meet 


with trade officials at the 
Department of Commerce, 
where he told the group 
that crafty price fixing by 
Japanese companies which 
own a substantial portion 
of fish processing facilities 
on Bristol Bay has left 
Alaska fishermen reeling 
in fewer profits. 

“Just because it isn’t done 
in the U.S., doesn’t mean it 
couldn’t spill over into the 
U.S. and affect American 
fishermen,” Kink ex- 
plained. 

Bay processors have 
told fishermen over and 
over again that rising shelf 
prices in Japan were re- 
sponsible for the sharp 
price drops the past two 
seasons. 

So Kink, doing a little 
handiwork of his own, has 
been tracking the shelf 
price of sliced frozen red 
salmon in several large 
Japanese markets the past 
two years. 


Interestingly enough, he 
has discovered that it 
hasn’t changed much since 
1988, which indicates Japa- 
nese consumers are not 
benefitting from the fish- 
ermen’s lower pay. 

But the Japanese consor- 
tium which buys three out 
of every four Bristol Bay 
reds surely is. 

To make matters worse, 
the tense crisis in the Mid- 
dle East has sent gasoline 
prices flying through the 
crow’s nest - some fisher- 
men are currently paying 
double what they paid just 
a few months ago, and 
some fear it could get 
worse. 

“When you’ve got a 
dropping catch price and 
skyrocketing expenses, the 
only thing that'll save you 
is lots of fish. We've been 
lucky the past three years, 
next year we might not be 
so lucky,” said one Oregon 
fisherman. 
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Pope & Talbot OK’s 
tougher standards 


An agreement which may clear the 
way for a $350 million expansion at the 
Pope & Talbot pulp mill in Halsey, Ore- 
gon was reached last fall. 

Under the agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Quality, the com- 
pany will have to lower its dioxin emis- 
sions at the site by 50 percent — to 0.3 
milligrams of the toxic substance per day 
(measured as an annual average) — by the 
end of 1993. 

Today, the Halsey mill is emitting 
more than 0.68 milligrams of dioxin per 
day into the ecosystem — already down 
from the 1.6 generated just two years 
ago. 

According to P&T technical director 
Roger Campbell, the final pact was con- 
sidered a fair compromise to the compa- 
ny. “We feel we can live with it,” he 
says of the new limit. 

It is an improvement, we agree — 
much better than the 0.14 limit proposed 
initially — but the imposed tighter re- 
Striction is still a bitter pill for those of 
us who feel that any amount of dioxin is 
too much. 

Reoutfitting the existing mill to meet 
the tighter standards will cost the compa- 
ny more than $50 million, in addition to 
the $350 million expansion costs, but the 
benefit to the environment will be im- 
measurable. 





Historic cannery to be razed 


One of the North Coast’s most cele- 
brated landmarks, the historic old Samuel 
Elmore tuna cannery in Uniontown As- 
toria, may not stand much longer. 

Once one of the largest tuna canneries 
on the West Coast, the Elmore Cannery 
has, of late, fallen into a sorry state of 
disrepair. So much so, its owner says no 
one in the area likely has the money 
needed to fix it. 

Thus, the Astoria Historic Landmarks 
Commission has given the go-ahead to 
Astoria Warehousing, the listed owner of 
the structure, for razing to begin. The 
newest part of the building, where tuna 
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canning was done, will be the first to go, 
the company says. 

According to a spokesperson from the 
company, investors don’t seem to be in- 
terested in the development possibilities 
of the prime Astoria waterfront property 
when they learn it will cost at least $10 
million to restore the 175,000-square-foot 
cannery to its former bustling glory. 

The Elmore Cannery, listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places, was 
owned by Bumble Bee Seafoods until it 
was sold in 1984 to its current owner. 

A scale model of the cannery may be 
built to preserve the cannery in history. 
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Plankton 
concentration 


kills fish 


One million fish worth more than $5 
million died last summer at fish farms 
near the southern end of Bainbridge Island 
in Western Washington from a toxic 
plankton bloom which spread havoc 
throughout central Puget Sound. 

In midsummer of last year, reddish- 
brown spots of plankton appeared on the 
surface of the water from Bellingham Bay 
to Port Angeles, while some reports put 
the bloom well out in the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca. 

According to Bill James, Washington 
State Aquaculture Manager, net pens at 
fish farms in this area had to be towed 
out of harm’s way with large tugs in an 
attempt to steer them clear of the deadly 
plankton bloom. 

Other not-so-successful methods used 
to save the farm fish included curtaining 
water flows, covering pens to reduce the 
warming effect from the sun (which 
stimulates plankton growth), not feeding 
the fish to lower their metabolism and 
pumping colder water from other below- 
the-surface pens. 

Also, in order to better recognize and 
monitor the movements of future plank- 
ton blooms, aerial surveys of the north 
Pacific will now be taken each summer 
by the Washington Department of Fish- 
eries, and has become a very effective 
tool working against the spread, says 
James, as has a pilot-training and infor- 
mation-exchanging program. 

“Tt’s just another accident of nature,” 
James says of the plankton, which derive 
their energy from the sun. 

Kevin Amos, chief fisheries patholo- 
gist at the WDF’s disease laboratory at 
Olympia, says that plankton blooms are 
not uncommon during the summer 
months. “It’s always out there; the com- 
mon phytoplanktonk heterosigma, one of 
the causes of limited (plankton) damage 
in recent past seasons,” Amos com- 
ments. 





Let’s talk about Snag Pulling 


Many Columbia River fishermen are enjoying fishing in waters free of snags. 
The waters are clear because a few fishermen, usually the same, have taken the 
ume to remove the snags to reduce gear damage. 

We hire divers, make new snag nets, and apply to the state for snag permits. 
We also have set up a Lower River Snag fund at the Astoria First Interstate 
Bank, under the signatures of Phil Johnson and Don Riswick. We ask fisher- 
men from Tongue Point to the bar to pay $50 per year in dues, tax deductible. 

It is unfair for a few fishermen to shoulder the responsibility 
of keeping the lower river clear of snags, and our program cannot continue 
without your help. Many fishermen have never been out snagging, so here’s a 
chance to contribute. 

On page 36 is a special clipout to send in your dues. Don’t 
put it off any longer — join the “snag club” today. 


ATTENTION YOUNGS RIVER FISHERMEN: A snag fund has 
also been started for your fishery. Fish buyers have receipt books to take the 
$20 yearly dues. 
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Processing ships threatening small-boat fishermen 


There may be tough times ahead for 
American commercial fishermen. Not 
only are they facing dwindling runs of 
fish as well as a strong body of anti- 
gillnet sports groups and environmental- 
ists, they are also fighting among them- 
selves. 

This time, the Pacific whiting, a sec- 
ondary-quality whitefish that’s suddenly 
becoming as popular as cholesterol 
screens and video cameras, is the prize. 

Two massive U.S. fish processing 
vessels, the Ocean Phoenix and the Saga 
Sea, both nearly as large as the Titanic, 
are on their way to the Pacific to harvest 
it, and this has commercial small-boat 
operators worried. 

“Our very livelihoods are at stake,” 
says one Oregon fisherman. “We can’t 
compete with giant floating processors 
that take all the fish, no way. We'll go 
broke in the long run.” 
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We know fishing. 


The problems began in Seattle last 
November when representatives from the 
two factory trawlers told the Pacific Fish- 
ery Management Council that they intend 
to begin to fish for whiting on the West 
Coast when the season opens this April. 

The council responded to the an- 
nouncement by promptly placing cap 
quotas on the amount of whiting that can 
be delivered to floating factories during 
the six-month fishery. This quota was 
set at 192,000 tons, while shoreside 
plants will be allowed 36,000 tons, 
which is more than 450 million pounds 
of fish. 

In 1990, about 170,000 tons of whit- 
ing was caught — most of it by joint- 
venture small-boat fishermen who deliver 
to foreign factory ships from Japan, 
South Korea, Poland and the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

The 33 Oregon-based boats generated 


Seattle 
(800) 647-2135 









some $24 million in direct personal in- 
come to the state, while the participating 
Washington boats contributed about $11 
million to that state’s economy. 

But the council says if the floating 
processors catch most of the fish, they 
would generate more than $72 million in 
personal income — much of it going to 
the Seattle/Puget Sound area, where most 
of the crews are based. 

Small-boat fishermen say if the facto- 
ry trawlers are allowed to get a foot-hold 
in the whiting fishery now, there won’t 
be much left to fish for later. The float- 
ing giants have an enormous appetite for 
fish, and are already currently processing 
some 1 million pounds of it per day — 
even more on better days. 

“T’ll be hurt,” says Newport fisher- 
man Terry Thompson. “Not in the next 
60 days, but in the next few years. My 
long-term welfare is at stake.” Lb 
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—Although the 1990 general 
election came and went without the 
presence of a “fish bill” on the Ore- 
gon ballot, let us not take the envi- 
ronmentalists for granted. 

In 1965, commercial fishermen 
and their interests traveled en 
masse to Portland to protest an ini- 
tiative which would have essential- 
ly stopped commercial fishing. 

Brass band, gillnetter and all, 
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Japanese research 
will kill 330 whales 


Defiantly ignoring incessant pleas 
from environmental interests and people 
all over the world, the Japanese will con- 
tinue its controversial whaling research 
program which will reportedly kill some 
330 minke whales in 1991. 

The minke whale is the smallest of 
commercially-sought whales, measuring 
about 30 feet in length. 

The mother vessel, the Nisshin Maru 
No. 3, embarked for the Antarctic Ocean 
late last November, where it was to be 
joined by three other smaller whaling ves- 
sels for four months of hunting, according 
to the Kyodo News Service. 

The Japanese say the whales must be 
killed to correctly determine their sex, 
age, reproductive state, diet and general 
health — all vital information when thor- 
oughly studying the species. 

Although the minke are relatively 
abundant, environmentalists say the re- 
search program is just a clever front for a 
full-fledged, profitable Japanese commer- 
cial whaling operation. 

“There’s just no doubt about it,” says 
one member of Greenpeace who claims 
there are many other ways of doing re- 
search on whales that are not lethal, such 
as taking sighting studies and skin sam- 
ples. 

Commercial whaling has become so 
lucrative, Japan, Norway and Iceland have 
repeatedly attempted to sway the Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission’s 1986 mor- 
atorium on commercial minke whaling, 
with little success. 

Nobuyuki Yagi, a Japanese fishery of- 
ficial in Tokyo, hopes that the informa- 
tion gathered in their research this year 
will encourage the commission to re- 
think its no-whaling policy. 

“Research whaling” programs are per- 
mitted under the charter of the commis- 
sion, while commercial whaling is not. 

The Japanese, the world’s largest con- 
sumers of whale meat, originally wanted 
permission to kill some 850 whales per 
year when the program first began. 
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Moving ahead on East End Expansion 
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East End Mooring Basin 
Planned Improvements 


¢ Replace existing 200-foot dock (A) for gillnetters, which will 
provide a total small boat capacity of 56. 


¢ Construct new 400-foot dock (B) to add 28 new berths for gillnet 
boats, and 4 new large boat berths. 


¢ Construct new 600-foot dock (C) to provide up to 12 side-tie berths 
for large commercial fishing boats, boosting the basin’s 
total large boat capacity to 34. 


¢ Resurface wooden causeway (D) with concrete. 


¢ Install 5,000-pound capacity hoist and work berth (E) 
to assist repairs and maintenance. 


¢ Construct shoreside restroom and office structure (F). 
¢ Renovate shoreside work yard (G). 
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THE WAY THEY USED TO DO IT — Here fishermen seine for salmon on the shores of the 
Columbia River near Tongue Point in the early 1900s. 


Mexico stops hunting of ancient giant sea turtles 


LA ESCOBILLA, Mexico — Highly val- 
ued for their meat, eggs, skins and their 
massive, exotic shells, the ancient giant 
sea turtle is facing a sharp decline in 
numbers. 

In response to harsh protest from en- 
vironmental groups the past ten years, 
Mexican President Carlos Salinas de Gor- 
tari enacted a ban last summer on all 
hunting of the sea turtle, as well as the 
sale of its related products. 

The turtle species, native to the Pacif- 
ic Basin and especially to this particular 


area of Mexico, has been roaming the Pa- 
cific for some 150 million years. It is 
highly prized for its delicate round eggs, 
which are considered a true delicacy in 
Mexico and Latin America. 

Mexican soldiers and militant civilian 
ecologists, armed with automatic rifles, 
lined the beaches here last summer, ensur- 
ing the traditional slaughtering of the 
turtle was halted. 

“Once they are on land, they are com- 
pletely defenseless. Turtle hunters can 
just wait for them and kill them by the 
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thousands,” says Homero Aridjis, a Mexi- 
can conservationist. 

But, the ban only protects the turtle 
as it returns to the beaches to lay its eggs 
just above the waterline — they are fair 
game for hunters on the open sea. 
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Wishing fishermen a safe and prosperous 1991! 
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population. It also hopes to prevent the 
disastrous economic consequences which 
would accompany an Endangered listing. 

Unfortunately, time is not on the side 
of the summit members, as Senator Hat- 
field has set a February 15 deadline for 
the task force to come up with a plan. 
And, sources say, that’s too soon to ex- 
pect a working proposal. Hatfield pur- 
posely set the date ahead of the April 
deadline for the NMFS’s decision on 
whether to list several salmon stocks as 
threatened or endangered. 

“This is in no way to offset or side- 
track the parallel process of the National 
Marine Fisheries Service,” Hatfield in- 
sists, but he believes that if regional in- 
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terest groups can collectively come up 
with their own salmon recovery program, 
a listing may be unnecessary. 

And that would also be good news for 
the many communities that depend upon 
salmon to survive. 

A spokesperson from the NMFS 
agrees: “If someone were to come up 
with a good enough protection plan, it 
could affect whether or not (the salmon) 
would be listed.” 

So, while the environmentalists are 
scrambling to gather whatever scientific 
evidence they can find to support their 
cause, they also say they want to work 
together to restore the fish runs and avoid 
destroying the region’s economy. 


Hydraulic 
Marine 


Equipment Co, Inc. 


But commercial fishermen, tired of 
seeing their fishing seasons chipped away 
a few days at a time, remain wary. “Just 
look at the timber industry,” says one 
Astoria fisherman. “And we don’t even 
fish the depressed runs.” 

There are many questions yet to be 
answered. Such as, are the salmon runs 
really threatened? Is a hatchery salmon a 
separate species from a wild salmon, even 
if they return to the same river to spawn? 

“The future of the salmon runs, the 
ability to sustain our current economic 
base and our ability to plan for future 
growth will hinge on the outcome of this 
process,” Hatfield told the group at the 
first meeting. Lb 
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1964 


The very first court: 
Left to right, Sandy 
Jolma, Joy Barendse, 
Sally the Salmon 
Sherry Pedersen, 
Sue Anderson 

and Sheryl Emery. 
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Fishermen’s daughter competition was 
a special part of the Astoria Regatta 


It may not have been as glamorous or as uptown as the Miss America 
Pageant, but the “Sally the Salmon” competition, sponsored by the Columbia 
River Fishermen’s Protective Union, played a very special part in the annual 
Astoria Regatta celebration in the mid 1960s. 

The mini-pageant, held just before the Regatta, was open to young girls 
aged 16-20 whose father or close relative commercially fished on the Col- 
umbia River. The girls were interviewed individually by a panel of fisher- 
men’s wives, including Mrs. Don Riswick, Mrs. Earl Anderson, Mrs. Jack 
Marincovich and Mrs. Abbey Ihander. The winner was announced and 
presented at a festive coronation dinner held in Astoria. 

The new Sally the Salmon and her court then participated in many events 
during the summer waterfront event — including the popular gillnet boat 
races and the Grand Land Parade. 

The very first Sally the Salmon was crowned in the summer of 1964. Five 
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the Salmon 


girls participated in the competition, with Miss Sherry Pedersen of Puget 
Island winning the title. The court that inaugural year was Sandy Jolma of 
Clatskanie, Sheryl Emery of Skamokawa, Sue Anderson of Astoria and Joy 
Barendse of Knappa. 


In 1965, the second year of the competition, Miss Sherry Josephson of 
Astoria was picked as Sally the Salmon. The court that year was Lynn 
Phillips of Longview, Washington and former Miss Clatsop County and 
Miss Oregon Margie Huhta of Knappa. 


Sally the Salmon 1966 was Miss Valerie Tarabochia of Astoria. 
Princesses that year were Christine Takola of Knappa and Diane Dan- 
ielovich of Astoria. 


The last Sally the Salmon was chosen the summer of 1967. Miss 
Sandy Demase of Knappa reigned over the Regatta festivities that final 
year, and she still holds the crown. Reigning princesses in ’67 were Penny 
Norgaard and Ava Pitkanen of Astoria. 


Sally the Salmon may be a memory, but she will forever remain in a 
y 
special niche of North Coast history. 








1965 


Sherry Josephson 





1966 


Valerie Tarabochia 


1967 


Sandy Demase 


The reigning Sally 
the Salmon court: 
Princess Penny Nor- 
gaard, left; Queen 
Sandy Demase, cen- 
ter, and Princess Ava 
Pitkanen, right. 
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3 y A Wave Goodbye 








Catherine Marincovich 
1911-1990 


Lifetime North Coast resi- 
dent Catherine “Katie” Marinco- 
vich passed away December 2 
in Astoria. She was 78. 

Born in Astoria December 
9, 1911, Katie was the daughter 
of Marko and Nanica Radich 
Gizdavcich. The family lived 
in Clifton, where she attended 
school as a child. 

She married Andrew Ma- 
rincovich, a commercial fisher- 
man, on December 27, 1929, in 
Astoria. He survives. 

The couple lived in San Pe- 
dro, Calif. for two years before 
returning to Clifton in 1931. 

Mrs. Marincovich was a 
member of St. Mary Star of the 
Sea Catholic Church and St. Te- 
resa’s Altar Society. 

Surviving with her hus- 
band are a son and daughter- 
in-law, Jack and Georgia Marin- 
covich, a daughter and son-in- 
law, Anna Marie and Daniel 
Keyser, all of Astoria; four 
grandsons, a great-grandson, a 
brother, a sister and many niec- 
es and nephews. 


ED & EILEEN TREHARNE, Jr. 
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Edward C. Erickson 
1900-1990 


Ninety-year Clatsop Coun- 
ty resident Edward C. Erickson 
passed away in Astoria Octo- 
ber 20. He was 90. 

Mr. Erickson was born 
June 21, 1900, in rural Astoria 
near Blind Slough. He was the 
son of early Oregon pioneers 
Charles and Hilma Urell Erick- 
son, and attended school at 
Blind Slough. 

Mr. Erickson was a Colum- 
bia River gillnetter for more 
than sixty years, and also 
worked as a yarder at the Lar- 
kin and Green Logging Compa- 
ny. 

Mr. Erickson was a charter 
member of the Brownsmead- 
Knappa-Svensen Sportsman’s 
Club, and was an avid sports- 
man. 

Surviving are two neph- 
ews, Clarence Barendse of 
Knappa and Mike Barendse of 
Brownsmead; a niece, Carol 
Wing, Warrenton; and other 
nieces and nephews in the 
Portland area and in Washing- 
ton state. 


Gunnar F. Hermanson 
1902-1990 


Retired Columbia River 
gillnetter Gunnar Fredrick Her- 
manson, 88, passed away in 
Portland September 10. 

Mr. Hermanson was born 
August 9, 1902, in Oslo, Nor- 
way. He was the son of Mi- 
chael and Selma Hermanson. 
His family moved to Sweden 
when he was small, and he at- 
tended school there. 

He came to Astoria when 
he was 18, and was a commer- 
cial fisherman on the Columbia 
as well as Alaska, retiring in 
1971. 

Mr. Hermanson was a self- 
taught shipbuilder and built 
two of his own boats. He 
served in the Seabees during 
World War II, and was a mem- 
ber of the local Amercian Le- 
gion. 

Surviving are a sister-in- 
law, Lillian Hermanson of As- 
toria; a brother, Johan Herman- 
son of Gothenberg, Sweden, 
and many cousins throughout 
the northwest, including Ruth 
Gustafson of Astoria. 


Lawrence E. Carlson 
1917-1900 


An Astoria resident all of 
his life, commercial fisherman 
Lawrence Eldrid Carlson died 
in Portland October 5. 

He was born November 24, 
1917, the son of Jonas and 
Mary Peterson Carlson. He at- 
tended Astoria schools, and 
graduated from Astoria High 
School. 

Mr. Carlson served in the 
U.S. Navy during World War 
II, and was stationed in the 
South Pacific. 

He married Suit Ying Chan 
in Longview in 1975, and made 
Astoria their home. She sur- 
vives. 

Also surviving are a son, 
Robert Chan of Warrenton; a 
daughter, Roseann Chan of 
Hong Kong; a grandchild, Nan- 
cy Chan of Astoria, as well as 
several cousins, nieces and 
nephews. 
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Orvie A. “Tibby” Kiminki 
1910-1990 


Orvie A. Kiminki, who called Astoria 
home for many years, passed away Octo- 
ber 23. He was 80. 

Born June 9, 1910 in Astoria, Mr. Ki- 
minki was the son of Charles and Liisa Ki- 
minki. He attended Astoria schools. 

Mr. Kiminki served in the U.S. Coast 
Guard and was a commercial fisherman on 
the Columbia River for nearly 30 years. 

He married Hedy Gruber on Novem- 
ber 27, 1943. She survives. 

Surviving beside his wife are two sons, 
two daughters, one sister, nine grandchil- 
dren and one great-grandson. 
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TOPSIDE IN DISTRICT 5 


The miserable fall season has left both Gillnetters and fish buyers discouraged. 
Some fishermen didn’t make enough to pay their fuel bills. Now, to top it off, the 
Washington Dept. of Fisheries hias started a program to subsidize a Willapa sport 
fishery — and the endangered species threat has left everyone wringing their hands. 

Most Gillnetters without Alaska permits have had to look for outside jobs, 
while the rest are waiting for smelt season. But there is hope, as “jacks” have re- 
portedly returned in good numbers to some hatcheries. 

Birnie Creek, which flows through Cathlamet, is being dammed to create a sal- 
mon rearing pond. The dam is near where Bimie Creek empties into the Columbia. 
The Cathlamet High School FFA Club is assisting with the project. 

Highway 4 over Knappton Hills Mountain is still slid out, work to repair it 
probably won’t start until this summer. Don’t attempt to trailer your gillnetter over 
the by-pass — either take Highway 30 in Oregon or use the boat launch in Deep 
River. —Mark Laukkanen 
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DBEP SECRETS: Ancient fish rap tells ost tales 


JUNEAU, Alaska — A 700-year-old fish 
trap has been found surprisingly intact by 
a fisherman on the banks of a surging 
creek, and could hold some answers on 
how it was used by the Tlingit Indians in 
Southeast Alaska. 

Montana Creek, a tributary of the rag- 
ing Mendenhall River, had nearly com- 
pletely covered the fragile wooden struc- 
ture with hundreds of years of silt and 
mud, when heavy rains and flooding be- 
gan to wash away the protective coating 
last year. 

Steve Henrikson, curator of the Alas- 
ka State Museum in Juneau, said the ex- 
posed section of the fish trap, some 7 by 
3 feet, has been removed from the creek- 
bed and is being kept at the museum in a 
plastic tub filled with water, as exposing 
the ancient wood to air quickly deterio- 
rates it. 

The remainder of the trap still lies 
protected under the many thick layers of 
mud and silt. 

Plastic straps have been put in place 
to hold the delicate section together, after 
the roots that had been doing the job fell 
to dust when the trap was unearthed. The 
soft wood strips create a lattice-like sil- 
houette with 1- to 2-inch gaps between 
the strips. 

A joint venture of the Alaska mu- 
seum, the University of Alaska, the Sea- 
laska Heritage Foundation and the state 
Office of History and Archaeology, Hen- 
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rikson and university archaeologist Wally 
Olson carefully removed about one-third 
of the ancient trap last spring. 

“Tt’s an amazing, rare find,” said one 
Alaska fisherman, as carbon testing has 
dated the fish trap to about 1270 and 1410 
A.D. — more than 300 years before Rus- 
sian explorer Vitus Bering began explor- 
ing the great state of Alaska. 

The Tlingit Indians used the traps to 
catch salmon centuries ago, and their se- 
cret of building the traps has escaped mod- 
erm experts for years. Jon Erlandson, an- 
thropology professor at the University of 
Oregon, has viewed the fish trap at the 
museum and notes the secret may now fi- 
nally be told. “There aren’t really any pre- 
historic ones to compare it with,” he 
says. 

The Tlingits would commonly put 
Stakes across the stream, and divert the 


fish into the trap basket. Many different 
types of traps were made by the tribe, in- 
cluding stone fences and the wooden- 
basket type like the one found. 

Erlandson says fish trap sites have 
been found all over Alaska — from Cook 
Inlet to the Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta, but 
very few have survived the severe effects 
of the harsh Alaska winters. 

To detract vandals and other amateur 
explorers, the location of the trap is being 
kept under wraps. 

“It’s pretty likely that there will be 
other remains of activity in that area,” 
says Henrikson. “There is a good chance 
there was some kind of fish camp there or 
maybe something more substantial,” he 
says. 

Further exploration will be quite cost- 
ly, and the museum is seeking financial 
means to continue the rare find. 
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Wild grass threatens Willapa Bay habitat 


A rare, exotic plant is quickly gaining a strong foot- 
hold in the pristine tidal zone of Western Washington’s Wil- 
lapa Bay, and is threatening to change the face of the area 
forever. 

The hardy culprit is spartina, a tall, thin plant also 
known as cordgrass, which tends to thrive in the muddy in- 
tertidal zones of estuaries and bays. Spartina has report- 
edly been spotted on the Siuslaw River near Florence, as 
well as Port Susan and Hood Canal in Washington. 

Other sources say it’s also growing in Nehalem Bay, 
Tillamook Bay, Grays Harbor, British Columbia and else- 
where on the Columbia River. 

“If left totally uncontrolled, it will take over eventual- 
ly,” says Steve Harbell, marine field agent for the Univer- 
sity of Washington field office in Montesano. 

Pacific County declared the situation an environmental 
emergency in October. “For Willapa Bay, it’s my estima- 

tion that it’s the single biggest threat to 

the bay,” says Jim Sayce, senior plan- 

ner for the County. “It'll change the 
bay forever.” 

Spartina, originally native only 
to the East Coast, is becoming a 
grave threat to the bay’s eco- 
{/ system as it has no natural 
' predators or diseases, and it 
= is rapidly taking over one of the 
’ last pristine estuaries to be 
found on the West Coast. 

Willapa Bay is the center of 

a $16 million per year Dunge- 
ness crab industry, as well as 
an $11 million oyster industry 

and a several-million-dollar- 

per-year salmon fishery. 
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It is thought that spartina was brought 
to the bay near the turn of the century to 
serve as a packing for the world-famous 
Willapa oysters. 

The bay is also a favorite habitat for 
a wide variety of migratory waterfowl, 
shore and wading birds, including those 
which frequent the nearby Willapa National 
Wildlife Refuge. 

The entire Willapa Bay comprises 
some 35,000 acres, all of which could 
be covered with spartina by 2005 if it is left 
unchecked. 

The problems started when the hardy spartina, whose 
roots trap sediment, began to transform the sloping tidal 
mudflats into very dense, thick clumps which are gradual- 
ly turning the bay into a solid, flat area with under-cut wa- 
ter channels. 

This results in potentially harmful effects in tidal zone 
food chain production, flood control and water purification. 
“It does not provide (sufficient) habitat for any of the in- 
vertebrate or vertebrate animals that we have on the West 
Coast,” says Harbell. 

“It attracts a different assemblage of micro- 
organisms,” says Mark Barnes, director of the Columbia 
River Estuary Study Taskforce. “Because that mixture of 
organisms is different, the next step up the food chain is 
different. Small differences can get magnified as you go 
up the food chain.” 

Just one example of this effect is that spartina eagerly 
replaces common eelgrass, which produces vital food for 
juvenile salmon and provides an important habitat for oth- 
er species as well. 

It can also fill tidelands so effectively, the ground is no 
longer able to absorb excess floodwater. 

continued on next page 
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spartina 





Why has spartina suddenly become 
such a nuisance? The answer is yet to be 
found, but Sayce has noted some possibil- 
ities, such as gradual changes in local sea- 
sonal water temperatures, or variances in 
the amount of nutrients present in the wa- 
ter. 

So far Oregon has been lucky — the 
amount of the plant here is nowhere near 
the crisis point. But in Washington it’s a 
different story, and something clearly has 
to be done — fast. 

What’s to be done about spartina? It’s 
proven itself to be a pretty tough contend- 
er so far. Biologists have been experi- 
menting with a chemical called Rodeo, a 
marine variant of the garden herbicide 
Roundup, but it is anything but 100 per- 
cent effective and must be applied by hand 
on each individual leaf. And, its long- 
term effects on the ecosystem are also un- 
known. 

“But the herbicide is a lesser risk than 
letting the plant continue to grow,” says 
Sayce. If spartina is left to flourish, he 
says, “You’d (still) have a pristine estu- 
ary, but it would look like a great big 
meadow out there.” 

Other methods attempted to dissuade 
the pesky plant have included pulling the 
smaller plants out by the roots and cover- 
ing small areas. with black plastic to 
block sun rays, both of which are prohibi- 
tively labor and time intensive. 
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Fishy ad is a good catch 


Salmon is becoming a popular subject to talk about 
these days. Public attention is in touch with the 
salmon like never before, and just about everyone 

seems eager to find a way to save it. 
A recent full-page color advertisement in USA Today 
pictured a breathtaking photograph of returning mature 


salmon — red bellies and all 

— attempting to negotiate a \ ee 

splashing fish ladder. The 

ad, promoting Red Lion Inns, reads “Our 

guests say their urge to return is almost as 

strong. And while salmon wait three years to come back, 
our guests don’t wait nearly as long.” The catchy adver- 
tisement reportedly cost Red Lion some $55,000 for the 
one-day run in the national newspaper. 
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Did you 
Know? 


Dan Roberts of Resource Finan- 
cial Planning, Inc. is the new repre- 
sentative for the policyholders of 
the CRFPU health insurance pro- 
gram provided by Greater Oregon 
Health Service of Grants Pass. 

Members who have questions 
concerning their insurance cover- 
age should call Dan at 861-1135, or 
GOHS at 800-888-4647. 


Fishermen’s Wive’s Cookbooks 
are available at the CRFPU office. 
They feature delicious regional del- 
icacies such as Northwest cioppino, 
oyster stew, Scandinavian fish 
soup and several renditions of 
tempting clam chowder — all per- 
fect to warm up a cold winter’s 
day! 

You'll also find tips on the art of 
cleaning, preparing and cooking all 
types of fish, as well as centuries- 
old recipes handed down from 
generation to generation. 

It’s simply a must for the 
North Coast gourmet! 
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Atlantic salmon caught in Alaska net 


JUNEAU, Alaska — A salmon from 
the Atlantic Ocean was caught in Alas- 
kan waters last summer, according to 
federal biologists, the first such docu- 
mented case. 

The salmon was thought to have 
originated from a commercial salmon 
farm in southern British Columbia, and 
this has fishery officials worried that the 
pen-raised salmon may introduce diseas- 
es to Alaska’s wild stocks. 

“It’s not a good situation if it hap- 
pens in large numbers,” says regional 
biologist Ken Leon of the Alaska De- 
partment of Fish and Game in Juneau. 





Ilwaco, Wash. 


“The risk is based on how many of 
these fish have escaped and how many 
happen to carry a disease not indigenous 
to the Northwest,” he said. 

Biologists say it isn’t very likely 
that a large population of Atlantic sal- 
mon could become permanently en- 
trenched in the Pacific — native salmon 
would have a distinct advantage over the 
raised fish. 

The eastern salmon was snared by a 
troller last July some 75 miles west of 
Juneau, near Cross Sound. The fish’s 
eroded dorsal fin and scale abrasions told 
the biologists of its probable origin. 


Ilwaco 

Fish Co, 
Inc. 

Salmon For All Member 


206/642-3773 


Jim Harris, Gillnet Buyer 





Problems with SEALS ? 


We are the authorized distributors of California Seal 
Control explosive pest control devices and are now able 
to ship by UPS anywhere in the continental USA as 
class ‘C’ explosives. Call or write for more information 
and a free brochure. 


Shell crackers now available, too! 


CALIFORNIA SEAL CONTROL 


P.O. BOX 949 


SAN PEDRO, CA 


90733 


213/519-0218 





Two Indian tribes 
contest fish claims 


Two small Washington Indian tribes 
are seeking to claim fishing rights on 
Willapa Bay and Grays Harbor, and are 
being challenged by non-Indian gillnetters 
and other Indian tribes which say they 
have no rights to the fish. 

The Shoalwater Bay and Chehalis 
tribes claim that since they have never 
signed any type of fish treaty, they still 
retain their aboriginal fishing rights. 

In 1974, fourteen Indian tribes were 
given the right to catch SO percent of the 
harvestable salmon and steelhead that mi- 
grate annually past their ancestral fishing 
grounds, but these tribes do not wish the 
ruling to be extended to include the 
Shoalwater and Chehalis tribes. 

Extending the 50-percent right to 
these tribes would only mean less fish for 
everyone, say the lawyers for the 14 
tribes. 

Commercial fishermen say that their 
piece of the pie, already substantially di- 
vided and shared, would dwindle even fur- 
ther with a new agreement. 

“Where were they when the treaties 
were signed in 1974?” said one Washing- 
ton fisherman. 

The Shoalwater and Chehalis tribes 
claim they were assured to their fishing 
rights in the state when their reservations 
were formed in the 1860s, and when the 
Quinault tribe, an “affiliate,” signed its 
agreement with the other thirteen tribes 
17 years ago. 


WARRENTON 
DEEP SEA INC. 


Crabs Our Specialty 
Fresh locally-caught 
Fish in Season 
CUSTOM CANNING 


Market & Charter Office 
on Waterfront 


45 NE Harbor Place 
Warrenton, OR 97146 


Market 861-3911 Charter 861-1233 








Seafoods of Oregon, Inc. 


Buyer & Processor of Columbia River 
and Pacific Ocean Seafood 


Salmon for All Member 
CEDC Enhancement Contributor 


“A Leader in Local Enhancement” 


P.O. Box 58, Foot of Seventh Street, Astoria, OR 
Phone: 325-6164 Fax (503) 325-0403 


CaGUSTOM THREAEDS 


CUSTOM SEWING & ALTERATIONS 


YARNS & FABRICS 


Washable Doe Silk — Tapestry Fabrics 
Guatemalan Fabrics 


HAND-KNIT SWEATERS 
STITCHERY KITS 


Ethlyn Lindstrom — Eda Lindstrom 
1448 Commercial, Astoria 503/325-7780 


Complete Photo Department 
Cosmetics & Perfumes 
Russell Stover Candies 


es The Owl has it | 


Timex Watches 


FREE DELIVERY 


OWL DRUG STORE 


1198 Commercial Street Astoria 325-431] 
Open Mon-Fri 8:30 to6 —_ Sat. 8:30 to 5:30 


ODF&W has new offices 


The main offices of the Oregon De- 
partment of Fish & Wildlife moved into a 
new building last year. 

The new location is at 2501 SW First 
Avenue in downtown Portland. It may be 
a good idea to call for directions, as the 
area is a tricky one to navigate by car. 

From Interstate 5 Southbound, follow 
Beaverton signs to exit 1B (Fourth 
Street), then turn right on Lincoln, right 
on First Street, then right into the park- 
ing lot. 

For mailing purposes, the post office 
box is 59, and the zip code is 97207. The 
telephone number is (503) 229-5400. 


You'll do better at... 


HILDEBRAND’S 
FURNITURE 


“Serving Columbia River 
Fishermen for over 
Eighty years” 

Fine furniture — Carpet — Linoleum 
Zenith TV‘s and VCR’s 
Speed Queen, Gibson 
& Frigidaire Appliances 
Sales & Service 


Marine Deck Carpeting 


1033 Commercial Street, Astoria 


325-6341 


Warrenton 
Boat Yard 


Complete marine repair 
service — 24 hours 


Salmi & Sons 
PO Box 189 
Warrenton, OR 


861-1311 








Efforts to close hatchery have failed so far 


GOLD BEACH, Oregon — Despite continued attempts by the departments of Envi- 
ronmental quality, Water Resources and Fish & Wildlife to close it, a private fish 
hatchery south of here continues to operate. 

The FBC Salmon Farm, owned by Fred B. Cuda, 30, is currently operating 
without state agency permits, and the ODF&W is worried that fish escaping from 
the fish hatchery will consume the juvenile salmon from depressed wild fall chinook 
stocks. There is also a concern for the possible pollution of the Pistol River estu- 
ary, which is cut off from the mighty Pacific each summer by a hefty sand bar. 

But, a court of law didn’t agree with the department’s concerns, and it lost a 
long, drawn-out court battle with Cuda last September. According to Bob Hooton, 
manager of state hatcheries, Cuda was allowed to carry on his designated duties at 
the Gold Beach facility throughout 1990, but he must re-apply for a 1991 fish prop- 
agation license before operating the hatchery this year. 

Cuda’s request for another DEQ water pollution permit, which was taken away 
last August, is pending. So far, he has pumped more than 10 million gallons of 
water a day from area wells, which is clearly illegal without the permits. 


HURRICANE 


“Fishin’ & Games” 


318 Alameda 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Terry & Darla Salo 325-4884 
Charlie Baldwin 325-5832 
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Youngs Bay test fishery report 


The Clatsop County Economic De- 
velopment Committee (CEDC) Fisheries 
Project initiated a spring chinook rearing 
and release program in Youngs Bay for 
the purpose of establishing a spring chi- 
nook harvest opportunity in Youngs Bay. 

The 1988 brood of Willamette stock 
spring chinook was the first to be reared 
and released. In June of 1989 approxi- 
mately 115,000 were released; in August 
approximately 145,000 were released; and 
in March of 1990, 54,000 were released. 

From the 1989 brood, 119,000 were 
released in June 1990; 220,000 in Au- 
gust, and 50,000 will be released in 
March 1991. Prior to release each group 
is coded-wire tagged for subsequent com- 
parative and contribution analysis. The 
first adult returns are expected in 1992. 

The purpose of the test fishery is to 
evaluate the existing spring chinook stat- 
us in Youngs Bay. With no natural or 
hatchery production, the test fishery will 
indicate the presence of main stem Co- 
lumbia stocks entering Youngs Bay en 
route to lower and upper river tributaries. 

The test fishery is a cooperative effort 
involving local area volunteer fishermen, 
and personnel with the ODF&W. 

The 1990 test fishery began on March 
3 and ended on May 14. The effort in- 
volved three boats owned and operated by 
local fishermen. The gillnets were also 
provided by the fishermen, with mesh siz- 
es of 7 1/2 inches and 7 1/4 inches. 

The fishing effort was one day each 
week with each boat making one 1-hour 


DeL 
MARINE 
SERVICE 


RICHARD LINDSTROM 
Marine Mechanic 
25 years experience 


on commercial & 
pleasure boats 


Route 2, Box 161, Astoria 
Call 325-5636 after 6 





Because of the limited effort during 
the 1990 test fishery it is difficult to use 
the limited information to formulate sig- 
nificant conclusions. What can be said is 
that some spring chinook do enter 
Youngs Bay en route to other Columbia 
River destinations, with most appearing 
to be destined for the Willamette system. 

In 1991, we recommend a structured 
test fishery to more fully quantify the chi- 
nook stocks present and to estimate steel- 
head impacts. 

Fisheries subsequent to 1991 will be 
designed to harvest spring chinook re- 
leased in Youngs Bay for the purpose of 
developing additional harvest opportunity. 

—Oregon Dept. of Fish and Wildlife 


drift. Layout times were generally an 
hour before low or high slack tides and 
occurred during daylight and darkness. 

A total of 42 drifts were made with a 
ctach of 90 spring chinook for an average 
catch of 2.1 fish per drift. All live fish 
were returned to the water except for 
marked fish which were sacrificed for cod- 
ed-wire tag recovery information. 

The peak of the catch occurred on 
March 16 with a total of 22 fish. One of 
the fish was recaptured on March 16. 

Species other than spring chinook 
caught were white sturgeon, steelhead, 
starry flounder and shad. The sturgeon 
were primarily sub-legals. One large (5 
1/2 foot) sturgeon was caught. 


OCEAN FOODS OF ASTORIA INC. 


FRESH AND FROZEN SEAFOOD 
BUYER AND PROCESSOR 
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SALMON FOR ALL 
MEMBER 


BULK FLAKE ICE 
SALES 


FOOT OF NINTH STREET, ASTORIA OR 97103 
503/325-2421 FAX 325-1770 
OTHER LOCATIONS: NEWPORT — CHARLESTON 
AND CHINOOK, WA 
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TAX TIME, INC. 


Computerized Tax Service 


FRED FARNER, Licensed Tax Consultant 


Specializing in Revenue Officer Dealing in Fishing 
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Fish hatcheries: friends or foes? 


A growing number of fish biologists 
and other fish advocates have begun to 
place fish hatcheries under fire — saying 
they could be doing more harm than 
good. 

Initially built to help restore failing 
salmon runs caused by a variety of envi- 
ronmental hazards, fish hatcheries do 
make the fish numbers look good, pro- 
ducing nearly 2.5 million fish per year — 
some 80 percent of the total current pro- 
duction in the Columbia River Basin, ac- 
cording to statistics presented by environ- 
mental groups. 

But, a report on hatchery fish pub- 
lished by the Oregon Department of Fish 
& Wildlife in 1986 says that hatchery- 
bred fish can cause lots of problems for 
the wild stocks. 

In addition to weakening the gene 
pools, hatchery fish “may compete for 
food and space with salmonids produced 
in the wild, or may prey heavily” on 
them, or infect the wild stocks with a va- 
riety of diseases which are carried by wa- 
ter or by the fish themselves. 

The research details how hatcheries, 
by their very design, may be poorly suit- 
ed for their designated task of saving fish, 
even though they were once touted as the 
salvation of salmon when they were first 


Hannah equipped Drive-thru 
car and truck wash 
Motor Cleaning 


Polish & Wax 
Under-car Rust Inhibitors 


High-pressure Self—Serve car wash 
with Degreaser, Bubble Brush with 
Soap—Rinse—Wax 
50¢ VACUUMS 


75 W. Marine Drive, Astoria 
325-4142 





being talked about. 

The root of the problem lies in the 
fact that hatcheries are made to produce 
fish in quantity, not quality — and their 
production, albeit well-intentioned, can 
end up being counter-productive. 

Robert Francis, director of the Fisher- 
ies Research Institute at the University of 
Washington in Seattle, writes in his pro- 
fessional journal that hatcheries “have be- 
come a narcotic served to pacify society, 
to block society’s awareness of what is 
really going on. It is quite clear that in- 
creased hatchery releases have had major 
impacts on both wild and hatchery pro- 
duction.” 

Some consequences of rearing salmon 
domestically are rather subtle and not 
readily seen on the surface. On average, 


only about 2 to 3 percent of hatchery fish 
survive long enough to return to spawn, 
while some 8 percent of wild fish typical- 
ly survive. 

Also, laboratory studies have shown 
that young hatchery salmon do not have 
the natural fear of predators that is present 
in the wild stocks, and, because of this, 
most of them are eaten soon after their re- 
lease into the wild. 

But the greatest concern is how the 
raised fish are affecting the genetic diver- 
sity of wild fish as they interbreed. Cur- 
rent research is suggesting that the physi- 
cal adaptations to a particular environ- 
ment made by the wild stocks can be lost 
in the process, especially since the envi- 
ronment in which the species evolved no 
longer exists. 
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GILLNETTERS ONLY!! 


*only if this ad presented 


S.S. BIRDWELL FORD 
710 West Marine Drive, Astoria 325-6411 
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Smolt predator is a powerful opponent 


Squawfish, which have no natural 
predators in this area, tend to congregate 
at dams because that’s where the fish are, 
attempting to endure the wild ride to the 
Pacific. The fish are often damaged or dis- 
oriented as they pass through the giant 
turbines — making them easy prey for 
the voracious predator. 

Other methods currently being used to 
stop the Squawfish include electroshock 
applications and test gillnets. So far, 


Anderson 


Jewelers 
“Since 1922” 


Diamonds 
Watches 
Silverware 
Custom Jewelry 
Local Engraving 


Watch and Calculator 
battery replacement 


Major credit cards accepted 


Not only do our young salmon 
smolts have to fend off the massive tur- 
bines in place at the many dams on the 
Columbia River system, they also have 
to face an increasingly ravenous predator 
— that swims. 

The Northern Squawfish, long native 
to the Columbia River Basin, is becom- 
ing something more than just another 
predator of returning salmon smolts, and 
has spurred the creation of the most ex- 


tensive (and expensive) predator-control 
program ever to be implemented on the 
river. 

The fish, considered a trash species by 
most commercial and sport fishermen, 
love to dine on young salmon, and con- 
sume them in alarming numbers. They 
are Causing great concern among biolo- 
gists and other fish interests. 

“We’re not interested in eradicating 
the squawfish,” says Steven Vigg, leader 
of the project. “But we want to control 
their numbers and reduce the predation,” 
he says. 

The project, sponsored by a $5 mil- 
lion 5-year grant from the fisheries resto- 
ration budget of the Bonneville Power 
Administration, will employ more than 
40 seasonal workers at some $1,250 a 
month each summer. 

Three commercial Indian fishermen 
will also be on the payroll, their job to 
determine whether the squawfish can be 
successfully caught commercially in ade- 
quate numbers. They will be paid, in ad- 
dition to their salaries, $4 for each fish 
they catch. 

“Angling seems to be the best meth- 
od of removal,” said Vigg, citing other 
methods used in the past which were not 
as effective. 

Sport anglers are being encouraged to 
give it a go as well, and they will be paid 
$3 for each Squawfish they manage to 
coax from the deep this summer until La- 
bor Day. The peak time to catch the fish 
is from mid-July through August, accord- 
ing to Vigg. 

Tf just 20 percent of the squawfish 
Swimming in the lower four reservoirs on 
the Columbia were removed, half of the 
predation of salmon and steelhead smolts 
would be stopped, based upon computer 
model data from studies taken at the John 
Day Reservoir in the 1980s. 


about 10 tons of the fish have been 
caught. 

The results of the 5-year program will 
gauge the effectiveness of each of the 
methods. 





1150 Commercial, Astoria 
503/325=5262 
Open Mon-Sat 9:30 to 5:30 


HARBOR NET 


& TWINE 
COMPANY 


Grace Savola 


Manufacturer of all Gillnetting & Snag Nets 
Seine Netting and Supplies 


Factory orders & Stock Netting available 
— Inquire at local marine dealers — 


Hoquiam, WA 206/533-3161 
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WEST COAST 
PROPELLER 
SERVICE 


of Warrenton, Oregon 


Hi-Torque Propellers, the Captain’s Choice! 
Certified & Authorized factory repair station 
Propellers & Shafts our specialty 


Welding — Machine Shop 


John Kalander, Owner 827 NE Harbor Street (503) 861-1483 
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THE LUM & UTTI PROMISES: 


1. We will match or beat any deal in the Northwest 
on a new car or truck! 
2. We have the best Service, Parts & Body Shop on the coast! 
3. If we don’t have the car you want, we can usually get it 
for you within 24 hours! 
4. Your complete satisfaction and continuing friendship is our goal! 

5. We offer a free 3000 mile inspection & maintenance service 

on all new GMC Trucks! 








A summer day 
in Altoona 

Here is the old Altoona 
(Washington) station of 
the Columbia River Pack- 
ers Association, basking 
in bright summer sun on 
the Columbia sometime be- 
fore it became Bumble Bee 
Seafoods. 

Note the flag flying, the 
old C.R.P.A. fishboxes 
stacked on the dock — and 
the women in dresses. 
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PROCESSING 


Photo 
Run 





Jerry and Sue Olson 
See us first! me oe 
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Automobile Club 331 W. Marine Drive 
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“Shoes for the entire family 
Fishing boots & shoes 
featuring 


BF Goodrich X-tuffs 
made in USA — sizes 6-13 


“Romeos” sizes 6-14 
Narrow—medium—wide—X-wide 


239 14th Street, Astoria 
325-3972 










325-6096 





GILLNETTERS 


Try our new Columbia River 2-strand 
Super Strong Netting 
Call or write for samples and price list 
We also feature: 
FIRST-QUALITY AMIKAN BRAND JAPANESE-MADE GILLNETTING 


(ordered to your specifications) 

SAMSON and SCOTIA LEADLINES & CORKLINES 
Brownell and First Washington twines 
Vinecon and Carlon floats — Baylet survival suits 


We do sell gear for less! 


JOVANOVICH SUPPLY CO. 


15636 DES MOINES WY. SO. SEATTLE, WA 98148 
(206) 242-9399 (206) 243-5991 
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(In the heart of Downtown Astoria 






We Deliver! 


CALL 325-4927 
Open 3 pm to 10 pm weekdays 
3 pm to 11 pm Fri-Sat 
212 8th Street Astoria 
across from the post office 


Full-service Bar and 24-hour Restaurant 
Broasted Chicken our Specialty 
24-hour delivery — Banquet Facilities 
Wayne Viuhkola, prop. 1105 Commercial 325-5852 
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Seafare Restaurant and Lounge 













Dining Room open 11:30 am to 2 pm 
Open 5 pm Daily 
Coffee Garden 6 am Daily 
Live Entertainment 6 nights a week 


FEED STORE 
RESTAURANT 
& LOUNGE 


Food served from 7 am to 10 pm 









400 Industry Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


503/325-7373 







Bill and Madonna Pitman 


Foot of Eleventh Street 
Astoria 325-0279 
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“WE’RE NUMBER 1 ON 2 STREET” 


ASTORIA, OREGON 325-0033 






Fenton and Jill Stokeld, your Hosts 
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Protect your resource 
...join CRFPU! 


Like most organizations, we depend 
upon membership dues to keep us afloat. 
We can’t make a difference if we are not 
represented. CRFPU is your union — 
and we need and deserve your support. 

Why not join us in 1991 and help keep 
our union strong! Together we can stand 
united against the elements. Annual dues 
are just $150 and can be paid in install- 
ments. Also attend our meetings — we 
need opinions! Join CRFPU today ! 


YES! Pil join! 


Name 








zip 


Mail $150 for one-year membership 
to: 322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 








It’s time for snag dues! 


Fishermen from Tongue Point to the 
bar are needed to contribute $50.00 (tax 
deductible) for snag dues to keep the low- 
er Columbia free of snags. 

We can’t do it without you! We have 
three 110-fathom floater snag nets, two 
38-feet deep and one 40-feet deep, availa- 
ble to any contributor who wants to get a 
gang together. Diver fees are $225 for six 
hours, paid from the snag fund. 


YES! Ill help! 


IN TG ee ee 


Address 


zip 





Mail $50 for lower Columbia River 
snag dues to: 322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Fishermen contributing receive a boat 
window sticker and receipt 


— Your help is appreciated — 





Japanese develop taste for Alaskan ice cubes 


PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND, Alaska 
— Not only do they buy the vast ma- 
jority of Alaskan salmon each year, the 
Japanese are now buying tons of Alas- 
kan glacier cocktail ice cubes — at 
$7.50 a pound. 

The ice industry, which is taking 
off like a house afire, takes place within 
sight of where the Exxon Valdez spilled 
its oily cargo nearly two years ago. It’s 
becoming big business, touted by the 
media as being comparable to the de- 
mand once shown for hula hoops. 

The state of Alaska has issued some 
16 permits to five entrepreneurs who 


will hire off-duty commercial fishermen 
to harvest the icebergs in Prince Wil- 
liam Sound and the Kenai Fjords Na- 
tional Park this year. 

But not everybody is happy about 
it. The National Park Service has 
placed strict timeframes as to when the 
ice can be taken, to protect wildlife in 
the area. Also, only the very outer sec- 
tions of glaciers may be cut. 

The most desirable (and valuable) 
glacier cocktail ice has tiny air bubbles, 
the result of thousands of years of gla- 
cial compression, which pop and crack 
as the ice melts. 


Bell Buoy 


Salmon for All member 
Processors of Fresh & Frozen 


CRAB — SALMON — 


RAZOR CLAMS 


Wholesale & Retail 


The Number One Seafood Stop on the Coast! 


Roy A. Sigurdson, General Manager 
1800 South Holladay Drive, Seaside 


503/738-6354 


325-6240 





BUMPER 


If we can't help you, 
nobody can. 


Terry Hahn Auto Parts, Inc. 


1092 Marine Drive, Astoria 325-5421 


Toll free USA 1-800-359-0994 





Oregon man nets second-biggest salmon 


SOLDOTNA, Alaska — An Oregon man has caught the second-largest salmon ever tak- 
en with sports gear on Alaska’s Kenai River. 

Pat Plautz, a regular Alaska sportsfisherman from Aloha, caught the 95-pound, 10- 
ounce king salmon last summer just downriver from Soldotna, using the infamous 
“backbouncing” technique which originated on Oregon’s Willamette and Clackamas riv- 
ers. “That’s the best way in the world for chinook,” he says. The fish took some 25 
minutes to net. 

Fishing with his brother, Gary Plautz of Oregon City, the two hurriedly took the 
still-jumpy fish to the Alaska Department of Fish and Game office at Soldotna for 
weighing and certification. 

The Alaska state and world record chinook catch is held, ironically, by a Soldotna 
fisherman — Lester Anderson, who coaxed a 97-pound, 4-ounce beauty from the deep in 
1985. 


“I’m No. 2 until I get the next No. 1 king,” said Plautz, who had his prize catch 
preserved by a taxidermist before returming it to Oregon. 
King salmon, or Kenai River chinook, typically run about 65-70 pounds. 


The Northwest’s Largest Independent Tire Dealer 


LOVELL—McCALL 
TIRE CENTER 


Warrenton & Seaside 


Serving you 8 am till 6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am till 5 pm Saturday 


861-3252 
738-9243 


1167 SE Marlin Ave, Warrenton 
2155 South Holladay, Seaside 





—— ee —— 
CITY LUMBER 
COMPANY 


942 Commercial 
Astoria, OR 97103 
325-4511 


1011 Ninth Avenue 
Seaside, OR 97138 
738-3381 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


The Lower Columbia’s 
largest Home 
Furnishings Store 





La-Z-Boy * Lane » RCA 
Whirlpool * Mitsubishi 
Fisher « Hitachi » Amana * Hoover 
Toshiba * JVC « Panasonic 
Jenn-Air « KitchenAid 


Furniture * Appliances 
TV & Video » Stereo * Service 


1535 CommercialeAstoria 325-4947 











Crab season should 
be good again 


Oregon crab fishermen harvested more 
than $14 million worth of Dungeness 
crab last year — some 9 million pounds 
of it — and are looking ahead to a pros- 
perous 1991. 

“It was a better than average year,” 
said marine biologist Darrell Demory of 
the Oregon Department of Fish & Wild- 
life. 

Fishermen were paid an average of 
$1.25 for their catches at the beginning of 
the season last year, with prices rising to 
$2.15 toward the end. 

The 1991 Dungeness season opened 
Saturday, December 1. 


Gasoline and Diesel 
Plant and Office, port docks 
Also at Astoria Docks 
Call 325-1972 or 325-0371 
PO Box 989, Astoria, OR 97103 


MARINE 
ELECTRONICS 


LAND MOBILE 
! COMMUNICATIONS 


Sales & Service 


Jensen 


COMMUNICATIONS 


2158 Exchange, Astoria 
503 325-5917 
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Soviets gather 
info on fishing 


No, not commercial fishing, but So- 
viet sport anglers are ready, even anxious, 
to learn all they can about recreational 
fishing in the United States. 

In a letter to Portland’s Oregon Bass 
and Panfish Club, a nationwide Soviet 
hunting and fishing society has requested 
any and all information on the sport of 
fishing — including magazines, newslet- 
ters, catalogs, posters, even the secrets of 
tightly-guarded American sport fishing 
techniques. 

Jack Webster, information officer for 
the Portland club and editor of its newslet- 
ter, says members have been invited to 
respond to the request, and most seem en- 
thusiastic to help. 

“We hope to get them as much as we 
can,” said Webster. “It’s a wonderful op- 
portunity for communication in a lan- 
guage that we believe is universal. Who 
knows where it might lead?” 

The letter from afar reads: 

“Dear friends, 

The fishermen from Leningrad Sport 
Fishing Club are addressing to you. We 
are fishermen from Soviet Union, try to 
follow the development of the fishing 
sport in your country. But unfortunately 
vi have little fishing information... Dear 
friends be so kind and help us... With 
Best Regards, the fishermen from Lenin- 
grad, Soviet Union.” 


Ed Fearey 
& Co. 


INSURANCE 


“The Agent who pays 


claims with a smile” 


DAVE CORKILL 
LOU MARCONERI 


101 Ninth Street 
Astoria, Oregon 


325-3721 
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Rainy DayArtistry 
Wholesale Screen Printing 
_'TShirts,Sweats, Jackets,Hats,SSigns 


once 1978 (206 )) 484 368] 


We support Gillnetters 


HCR 78 Box 514 
Naselle, Washington 98638 
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Seafood Producers & Distributors 


CASE BUYER 
Om 


SALMON — TUNA — SHARK — CRAB 
SHRIMP — BOTTOMFISH 
HALIBUT — BLACK COD 

HOOK & LINE SPECIES 


SALMON FOR ALL MEMBER 


Post Office Box 162, Hammond, OR 861-2226 
TOLL-FREE OREGON 1-800-452-0228 
TOLL-FREE WASHINGTON 1-800-433-9609 
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FOOD PAVILION 


The largest selection of groceries 
on the North Coast! 


FRESH PRODUCE — FRESH MEATS 


VISIT OUR BAKERY AND DELI 
plus ASTORIA’S LARGEST 
BULK FOOD DEPARTMENT 


At Youngs Bay Plazain Warrenton 861-1667 








CLASSIFIED 


PRICED TO SELL — 30’ F/V Susie 
L. Documented Blix gillnet/troller 
in good condition, with many ex- 
tras. 10’ beam, 110 6-cylinder 
Palmer diesel. One owner since 
1966. 

Substantial rebuilding December 
‘87. Oregon troll permit, Kolstrand 
6 spool gurdles, poles, etc. 

Heavy duty aluminum divided 
reel. Equipment in storage. 

M. Nicholas, Route 2, Box 477, 
Astoria, OR. 1-503-458-6026. 


MOVING SALE: Older model 
Maytag dryer and partially recon- 
ditioned Whirlpool washer. Both 
work well. Dryer is white, washer 
gold. $100 takes the pair. Also have 
standard white toilet w/new in- 
nards & great condition for $20. 
Call 325-1264. 


MACINTOSH Computer Consult- 
ing & Instruction, Beginner to Ad- 
vanced. Most programs, your 
home or office. Experience on Plus 
to II. Hourly rate. 

Call Tom at 455-2309. 


Truck, Marine & Hydraulic 


equipment 


757 West Marine Drive 
Across from Columbia Boat Works 
at Youngs Bay 
Open daily 8 to 5:30 
Saturday 9 to noon 


325-3111 
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